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Child labor 
suspect has 
defenders, 
detractors 


BY MARTHA QUILLIN 
mquillin@newsobserver.com 


FAYETTEVILLE 

Police tried for three decades 
to get people who lived, worked 
or worshipped with John C. 
McCollum to talk about what 
went on at McCollum Ranch, 
his 2-acre compound on a rural 
stretch of highway in northeast- 
ern Cumberland County. 

Some of them are talking 
now, and they paint opposing 
portraits of the 67-year-old itin- 
erant preacher, church patriarch 
and businessman who was ar- 
rested last month on charges 
that he ran fish markets and 
other enterprises using the in- 
dentured servitude of children. 

A man who says he lived on 
the compound 
with his family in 
the 1990s calls 
McCollum a 
cruel, self-styled 
religious fanatic 
and con man who 
gathered women 
and children 
around him and 
gradually took 
control of every aspect of their 
lives, from their finances to 
their food to whether they could 
go to the bathroom during 
church services. 

A woman who says she is a 
follower of McCollum’s and 
lives at the compound describes 
him in a YouTube video asa 
righteous man of God who helps 
the homeless and heals the sick, 
and whose arrest and million- 
dollar bond are the vindictive 
acts of a frustrated Cumberland 
County Sheriff’s Department. 

“Do you care that a decent 
black man is being persecuted?” 
the woman, who identifies her- 
self as Beverly Briggs, asks in a 
22-minute video posted just 
after McCollum was arrested. 

Deputies announced McCol- 
lum’s arrest Wednesday, along 
with the arrests of three women 
who investigators say were in- 
volved in his enterprises. Four 
other women turned themselves 
in Thursday to Cumberland 
County authorities. 

Deputies charge that children 
ages 9 to 17 were forced to work 
for long hours, often more than 
40 per week, for little or no pay, 
and that the children were de- 
nied education and care. In- 
vestigators also say that some 
residents of the ranch were 
fraudulently enrolled in schools 
such as Wake Technical Com- 
munity College for the purpose 
of securing hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars in financial aid 
over a period of years to which 
they weren’t entitled. 

In addition to the four arrests 
already made, sheriff’s spokes- 
man Lt. Sean E. Swain said 
officers have warrants for the 
arrests of six more people. 


John C. 
McCollum 


‘ALTERNATIVE RELIGIOUS 
GROUP’ 

Swain said officers had in- 
vestigated complaints about 
McCollum and his “alternative 
religious group” four times since 
the late 1980s, but each time 
had been unable to get current 
or former followers to talk to 
them on the record. 

The current case against 
McCollum began last February, 
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Numbers at Wake schools could 
have bond voters looking closely 


CHUCK LIDDY 2015 News & Observer file photo 


In December 2015, construction workers scrambled to complete 
Oakview Elementary School in Holly Springs. 


BY PRESSLEY BAIRD 
pbaird@newsobserver.com 


RALEIGH 
The Wake County school 
system is seeing its smallest 
growth in 34 years, gaining only 
880 students while charter 
schools grew by nearly double 
that amount this school year. 
Amid the slowdown, voters 
could soon be asked to approve 
a record $1 billion school con- 
struction bond referendum. 
School and county planners, 
who had projected that Wake 
would welcome 2,200 new 
students this school year, are 
calling this year’s figures an 
aberration. They project the 
district will pick up nearly 1,900 


students next year and 24,614 
over the next decade. But that’s 
below the growth rates in the 
2000s, when schools got more 
than 3,000 new students each 
year. 

Slower growth could compli- 
cate the pitch for a school con- 
struction bond in November. 
Voters could be asked to borrow 
$1.1 billion all at once or split 
the funding between two refer- 
endums, in 2018 and 2020. The 
money would help pay for a $2.3 
billion program to build 11 new 
schools and complete extensive 
renovations to some older 
school buildings. 

School leaders and Wake 
County commissioners say they 
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Homeless and without a car, Vanezza Bates and her 1-year-old daughter, J’Mayh, have been sleeping on the couches and floors of family and 


friends for months. 


Homeless but hopeful: 
One woman’s struggle to 
get ahead in thriving city 


BY HENRY GARGAN 
hgargan@newsobserver.com 


RALEIGH 

Vanezza Bates had been 
sleeping in her car, knowing it 
wouldn’t be repossessed if she 
was inside. She’d fallen a couple 
of months behind on payments, 
and she didn’t have a home to 
go to anyway. 

But one night, her grand- 
mother said Bates’ 11-year-old 
daughter, J Mayh, couldn’t stay 
with her unless Bates stayed, 
too. She got up the next morn- 
ing and discovered her silver 
2005 Hyundai Elantra was 
gone, just as she’d feared. 


Homeless and now without a 
car, Bates and her daughter 
have continued drifting between 
the homes of friends and family. 
While J’Mayh is at school, Bates 
tries to find work through a 
temp agency, but she can’t seem 
to scrape enough cash together 
to rent an apartment. 

In the weeks since her car was 
repossessed, she said she has 
received several calls about jobs 
she can’t accept because she 
doesn’t have a reliable way to 
get there. 

“I don’t want to sugarcoat it,” 
said Bates, 31. “I fight the urge 
every day to give up. Just to say, 
‘Forget it.’ It’s easier to give up 
than it is to keep pushing. 


“Tf I really didn’t care about 
(J’Mayh), I would just give her 
up to foster care and disappear 
completely. Wouldn’t tell no- 
body nothing.” 

Bates’ struggle to create a 
better life for her family isn’t 
uncommon. Homelessness in 
Wake County increased in 2017, 
although it declined in North 
Carolina overall. The Wake 
numbers, counted during a 
single night last January, in- 
creased about 8 percent to 884 
people. 

Other measures are even 
more striking: The number of 
people who came in contact 
with homelessness services in 
Wake County at least once in a 


given year has increased 31 
percent since 2015, reaching 
5,500 last year, according to the 
Raleigh/Wake Partnership to 
End and Prevent Homelessness. 

In the Wake school system, 
3,465 students were considered 
homeless during the 2016-17 
school year, up from 2,940 the 
year before. That’s more than 
twice as large as any single-year 
increase since 2009. 

These trends might run coun- 
ter to Raleigh’s image as a thriv- 
ing metropolitan area with plen- 
ty of businesses and job oppor- 
tunities. The unemployment 
rate, not seasonally adjusted, in 
Wake was 3.8 percent in 
November, the most recent 
month for which data is avail- 
able. That was below the state- 
wide jobless rate of 4.5 percent. 

But in Wake, the poorest resi- 
dents have not shared in much 
of the success. The lowest 10 
percent of earners in North 
Carolina have seen their aver- 
age wages diminish 2.6 percent 
over the past decade, according 
to a December report by the 
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